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of the zero that she had hoped for." She wins a considerable
sum of money, which is immediately swallowed up in heavy
losses, and, completely ruined, leaves the town.
This swift novel, dictated in haste, as can be inferred from
its style, supplies us with clear information regarding Dos-
toevsky's two passions: gambling, and Polina.
The Gambler often strikes the reader as almost an exact
replica of Polina Suslova's diary. The two texts reflect the
same atmosphere of unsatisfied love, the same sudden changes
of mood, the same sharp turns of passion.
"In your presence I lose all pride," says Alexei to his be-
loved, and Dostoevsky must often have said the same words
to Polina Suslova.
"I took her in my arms, I kissed her hands, I fell on my
knees before her," writes Dostoevsky in The Gambler. "He
fell at my feet, embracing me, clasping my knees, and sob-
bing aloud he cried: 1 have lost you, I knew it,' " wrote
Suslova in her diary. Such comparisons could be multiplied.
As for his passion for roulette, Dostoevsky explains it in
this striking formula: "I felt an impulse to challenge fate, to
thumb my nose at it, to stick out my tongue at it." Roulette
enabled him to toy with fate as fate toyed with him. Thanks
to roulette he could jump over the "wall," reach the domain
of the illogical, of total possibility, of chance. "Twice two
makes four" no longer had any meaning. The shrewdest sys-
tems could be nullified by a caprice of chance. In gambling,
and only in gambling, things depended on nothing. Gam-
bling was the first experience of freedom in the physical
world.
On October 30, 1866, after twenty-five days of successful
work, The Gambler was ready for the printer. On Novem-